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be impending within a few years. They will do so if they are as copious 
in facts and as temperate in statement as this. 

Journal of Lar deque from the Assiniboine to the Yellowstone, 1805. 
Edited with notes by L. J. Burpee, F.R.G.S. [Publications of 
the Canadian Archives, no. 3.] (Ottawa : Government Print- 
ing Bureau. 1910. Pp. 82.) 

Journal of the Yukon, 1847-1848. By Alexander Hunter 
Murray. Edited with notes by L. J. Burpee, F.R.G.S. [Pub- 
lications of the Canadian Archives, no. 4.] (Ottawa: Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau. 1910. Pp. 125.) 

In preparing these journals for their present form, Mr. Burpee has 
written an introduction and copious scholarly notes for each one. 

The original of the Larocque journal seems to be lost. A copy of 
the original came to Laval University through a recent bequest and 
from this the present publication is made. There are two reasons why 
the Journal is important to American researchers. Larocque's journey 
to the Rocky Mountains was contemporaneous with that of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. And Larocque was one of the first, if not the 
first, white man to visit and describe the Crow Indians. 

Of the quality, Mr. Burpee says : " Larocque's journal is in fact more 
readable than many more ambitious narratives of the fur trade. It 
contains here and there vivid touches that carry the reader back into 
the heart of that vanished period in western history." 

Needed additional words are bracketed and there are other evi- 
dences that the journal has been faithfully transcribed. 

The Journal of the Yukon, though nearly half a century later than 
the other, covers a country quite as little known at the time as were the 
Rockies at the time of Larocque's visit. Burpee's introduction corrects 
a number of apparent blunders by Murray as to historic facts. Prob- 
ably the greatest value of the journal is the fact that it describes that 
distant land and its Indians just as the Hudson Bay Company was build- 
ing there its most remote outpost. 

Murray acknowledges that he was building Fort Yukon on Russian 
land. He gave no explanation of that action nor can any be found 
except in the " rough-and-tumble methods" that prevailed in the fur- 
trade of that time. Russia apparently did not realize this was an inva- 
sion of her territory. If she did so realize, her quiet acquiescence 
seems peculiarly strange in the light of the American Cabinet secret of 
1845 revealed by Secretary of the Treasury Robert J. Walker. This was 
that Russia offered all of Russian America to the United States if the 
cry of " Fifty-four Forty or Fight " was made good and thus Great 
Britain would be shut off from an approach to the Pacific from the 
American side. 

Murray was well acquainted with the ways of the fur-trade and of 
Indians. He had spent twenty years in the Mackenzie basin and had 
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risen to the rank of a chief factor. His observations of the Yukon 
Indians were made in the light of that extended experience. He 
recorded a considerable vocabulary and there are a number of clever 
pen-drawings. He gave to Sir John Richardson information recorded 
on a map of 1851 which is reproduced in this publication. 

The copy of Murray's journal was obtained for the Dominion 
Archives from E. O. S. Schoefield, legislative librarian, Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

Edmond S. Meany. 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. Las Guerras de Mexico con Tejas 
y los Estados Unidos. [Documentos Ineditos 6 muy Raros para 
la Historia de Mexico, edited by Genaro Garcia. Tomo XXIX. ] 
(Mexico: Bouret. 1910. Pp. 344.) 

We again have to thank Sefior D. Genaro Garcia for a volume bear- 
ing upon Mexican history that is of direct interest to American investi- 
gators. The documents here presented are not indeed new, but it is 
extremely hard to obtain them and therefore this reproduction is very 
welcome. The first (62 pp.) is Santa Anna's Manifiesto of May 10, 
1837, giving an account of his operations in Texas the previous year. 
One notes in particular here (pp. 27-29) his defense of the butchery 
at Goliad on the grounds that it was required by the law, that there 
was no place in which to secure the prisoners, that it was not practic- 
able to send them to Matamoros, that the Mexicans had not enough 
food for them, and that they might have overpowered their captors. 
For several of these excuses precedents could be found in the customs 
of the American Indians, but, as for the first one, the Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Relations assured the British representative that the atroc- 
ities perpetrated in Texas were contrary to orders sent to Santa Anna 
"early in the Campaign" (Pakenham, no. 74, October 24, 1836). Next 
we remark his excuses (p. 46) for taking a nap in the face of the 
enemy at San Jacinto: (1) his great exertions; (2) his loss of sleep the 
previous night; and (3) his weak and sickly constitution ("un fisico 
debil y enfermizo"). It throws light upon the question — if there be a 
question — of his credibility to reflect that he lived to an advanced age 
in spite of great labors, anxieties, and dissipations, and the editor aids 
us by citing the testimony of his friend and aide-de-camp, Gimenez 
(p. 46), that the general was very robust. More significant still is his 
pretense (p. 57) that his agreements with the Texans, made after his 
capture, were entirely personal ("no con el caracter oficial de presidente 
de la Reptiblica . . . ni menos como General en Jefe"), when in fact 
his public covenant began with the words, " Articulos de un convenio 
celebrado entre S. E. el General en Jefe . . . D. Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna", and his secret covenant with these, "Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna, General en Jefe del Ejercito de Operaciones y Presidente 
de la Republica Mexicana". Next come 113 pages of documents sub- 



